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pear to be written hurriedly and contain long but illuminating extracts 
from the sources. 

The American Indian is the subject for five of the most carefully pre- 
pared contributions to the volume. James Mooney gives first hand de- 
scriptions of life among the western Indians with a special discussion 
of the Indian woman. He also offers some suggestions for a survey of 
the ethnology of the Nebraska Indians. Melvin Randolph Gilmore con- 
tributes two papers describing the plants used by the Omaha and Dakota 
Indians. In one of these he makes the statement without giving his au- 
thority that "many of the tribes were essentially agricultural," and he 
considers it remarkable that they passed "directly from the hunter stage 
to the agricultural stage without coming by way of the commonly inter- 
mediate pastoral stage" (p. 317). Perhaps the lack of domestic animals 
would account for this. A discussion by Harry L. Keefe and Mr. Gil- 
more on "How Shall the Indian be Treated Historically" gives some first 
hand information regarding Indian habits of thought, shows a broad 
appreciation of his customs, and suggests a reasonable basis for historical 
treatment of the subject. 

The remaining fourteen articles relate almost exclusively to purely 
local history. One of these on the ' ' Influence of Overland Travel on the 
Early Settlement of Nebraska" suggests that gold-seekers, Mormons, 
railroad builders, and ex-soldiers stopped on their way West and settled 
permanently in Nebraska. While this is probably true no proofs are 
given and there is no estimate of the numbers who settled there. 

The footnotes are in general the best written part of the volume. They 
not only correct slips in the text and explain many things that would 
otherwise remain vague, but on points of special importance they are 
little essays that satisfy in their style and completeness. They might 
very well fit into the text of the history of Nebraska to which the scholar- 
ship of the editor has contributed so much. 

The book is well printed and attractively bound. It contains four 
full-page illustrations, two of them showing early steamboat traffic on 
the Missouri. 

Paul C. Phillips 

Personal Experiences among our North American Indians from 1867- 
1885. By W. Thornton Parker, M.D. (Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts: W. T. Parker, 1913. 232 p. $2.00) 
Mr. Parker in this volume has presented us with an interesting account 
of personal experiences during some twenty years service on the plains. 
His book, while not ethnological, and by no means technical, sheds con- 
siderable light on Indian affairs during that period. He accompanied 
the 1867 expedition from Fort Leavenworth to New Mexico. The total 
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force consisted of five hundred and fifty persons, one hundred wagons, 
and five hundred horses and mules. The march is described in consid- 
erable detail and is quite interesting. 

During long residence on the plains and in the Northwest, he took part 
in a number of Indian engagements. His description of a government 
scout named Billy Dixon and the defense of Dixon and a few others on 
June 24, 1874, against a body of hostile Indians composed of Kiowa, 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe, is one of the most entertaining narratives in the 
book. 

As a surgeon, he studied the effects of wounds inflicted by primitive 
weapons, and devotes a chapter to a description of arrow wounds. The 
percentage of deaths was rather high; more so than in cases of gunshot 
wounds. Of eighteen men shot through the chest with arrows, thirteen 
died and five recovered. Great care was necessary in removing an arrow 
lest the head became detached, and he describes the method in some de- 
tail. Mr. Parker contends that arrows were occasionally poisoned. This 
question is under dispute among ethnologists, and it is quite likely that 
except in the Southwest poisoned arrows were not employed to any con- 
siderable extent by the Indians in their wars. 

He writes several chapters on the health of the Indians. When he 
first went among them, most of the tribes lived in tipis and wigwams and 
the children were robust. Mr. Parker's later years of service indicated 
that the sudden change from the open-air life to confinement in cabins 
brought about a decided deterioration, physically, of the Indian. This 
is borne out by recent investigation. On this score he states: "Poor 
food, with flour and salted meat of inferior quality, is mostly what is 
found in the modern Indian home. In exchange for an active life there 
is much of idleness and indoor confinement. Instead of being taught how 
to cook good, wholesome food, and to make the home healthy, happy and 
attractive, embroidery, poetry, music, sentimental and religious readings 
are given too much place. These efforts often made in so-called Indian 
education are certainly ill-advised." A number of chapters are devoted 
to Indian religion, ceremonies, burial customs, etc. 

Mr. Parker was especially familiar with the Ojibwa of Minnesota, and 
spent several years with these people. He found them in splendid 
physical condition, self-supporting, and progressive. It was my un- 
pleasant duty to investigate conditions among the Ojibwa a few years 
ago for the interior department, and I found these same Indians had 
been swindled out of their property, were diseased, and many of them 
paupers. The reason for such a wretched state of affairs was that we 
had hurried the Indians into citizenship before they were prepared to 
assume the responsibilities citizenship entails. 
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He includes a number of interesting anecdotes and stories ; one called 
"Lost on the Great Plains;" and another entitled "Cook's Canon." 
The latter describes an attack upon a government ambulance, and the 
rescue of a beautiful young woman, who was about to be seized by the 
Indians. As in the case of all good and true stories, the sequel is that 
the surgeon found it necessary to call frequently upon this young wo- 
man, and his professional duties soon took on a more personal tone and 
culminated in the marriage of the hero and heroine. 

The only criticism I would offer is that Dr. Parker should have added 
an index, and have been a little more explicit as to dates and circum- 
stances in his otherwise excellent work. 

Waeren K. Moobbhbad 

Political History of Secession to the Beginning of the American Civil 
War. By Daniel Wait Howe, president, Indiana Historical 
Society. (New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914. 
649 p. $3.50 net) 

Mr. Howe in this volume of six hundred pages has undertaken to trace 
historically the causes that led to the secession of the southern states in 
1860-1861 and to the armed clash with the federal government. Begin- 
ning with a brief sketch of the divergences between the colonies of Pur- 
itan and Cavalier, he tells his story, as the years pass, in more and more 
detail. Thus sixty-one pages carry the narrative to the Missouri com- 
promise ; one hundred and twenty-five continue it through the compro- 
mise of 1850; two hundred and twenty more take us to 1860, and two 
hundred cover the period from the Charleston convention to the firing on 
Fort Sumter. 

In pursuing his narrative the author centers his attention almost ex- 
clusively on the slavery question in its narrowest terms. The casuistries 
of constitutional compact and indivisible sovereignty, or the distinctions 
between the theories underlying nullification and secession have no in- 
terest for him. His estimates of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
and of nullification in 1830-1833 while adequate are very brief. In this 
connection it might be noted (p. 20) that the right of secession was not 
stated in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. He mentions the vari- 
ous attendant causes for the growth of sectionalism, tariffs, etc., but lays 
his emphasis on the accentuations of sectionalism arising from slavery — 
the contest over the right of petition, the fugitive slave law and its en- 
forcement, and above all slavery in the territories. His book is really a 
discussion of these topics up to the time at which he is confronted with 
the actual presence of secession. 

It may be instructive to compare his treatment of the subject with the 
slavery chapters of Rhodes. A far greater portion of Mr. Howe's nar- 



